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KENNEDY IN INDIA, 


Tue Kennedy family of Scottish vocalists, who 
have for the last twenty years been furnishing 
entertainment at home and abroad, and some 
time ago completed the musical feat of singing 
round the world, have in their latest effort done 
their best to amuse the English-speaking popula- 
tion of India. This Indian trip was performed 
at the close of 1879 and beginning of 1880. From 
the account before us, it seems to have been as 
successful professionally, and as full of adventure 
as any of the preceding expeditions, To make 
proper preparations, David Kennedy, Junior, one 
of the sons, started off by the most expeditious 
route to Bombay, and was able to receive the 
other members of the family on their arrival in 
Calcutta, a fortnight later. What we have always 
admired about the Kennedys is the prompt busi- 
ness-like way in which they go about things. 
They do not depend upon letters or any chance 
circumstances ; but one of them, who may be 
called the factor and narrative writer of the 
family, goes off like a scout in advance, and has 
everything organised at the appointed time for 
the opening of the musical campaign. David 
managed matters so well, that he had every- 
thing arranged for the evening entertainments 
the very day they had fixed upon before leaving 
home. 

The family refuge was, of course, a boarding- 
house ; but to get to it, David required to cross 
from the right bank of the Hooghly, a branch 
of the Ganges. Hiring a ‘gharry’ or cab, he 
drove across the Hooghly. ‘The broad river 
with its dense shipping resembled the Mersey. 
Every few hundred yards, however, there was 
a flight of steps, or “ghauts,” massed thickly 
with Hindus going to or returning from their 
ablutions in the sacred stream, while the water 
was alive with the heads of washing wor- 
shippers. The cab rattled on through native 
slums, as crowded as London streets at dinner- 
hour, till at length it issued into the open 
European quarter, and landed me at a boarding- 


house,’ The scene of the family performances was 
the Dalhousie Institute, in the principal part of the 
town; here they sang for a month, the audiences 
being cultured and appreciative. The reserve 
seats were occupied by first-class Europeans; the 
back seats being usually filled by soldiers and 
sailors. ‘Once a week the warmth of the audience 
would be sensibly raised by the influx of eighteen 
or twenty hearty Scotsmen from some of the jute- 
mills on the river. “Confound the Kennedys!” 
cried a gallant captain on the wharf; “they’ve 
made my life unbearable! Everybody says every- 
where: ‘Have you been to hear the Kennedys?’ 
When I say to a friend: ‘What’s going on to-day?’ 
he answers: ‘O whistle, an’ I’ll come to ye, my 
lad ;? and if I ask: ‘How are you keeping?’ 
he says: ‘ My heart is sair for somebody !’”’ On 
one occasion, they were invited to attend a meet- 
ing in connection with the Young Men’s Literary 
Society, which is seemingly established for the 
purpose of cultivating young Bengalis for the Civil 
Service. There were betwixt three and four hun- 
dred students present. In the course of the pro- 
ceedings, Mr Kennedy was somewhat unexpectedly 
called on for a song. He gave them, with a vigour 
which would have commanded the approval of 
Robert Burns, that magnificent ode, ‘A man’s a 
man for a’ that,’ which considerably electrified the 
Bengalis ; and, as he afterwards learned from one 
of the Professors, was not quite relished, on account 
of its invading the principle of caste. 

The Kennedys were overwhelmed with the 
grandeur of Calcutta, its long well-built streets, 
the splendid architecture of many of the buildings, 
‘The shops stand back on broad pavements, and 
have no special display in their windows, as there 
are no European foot-passengers to be casually 
attracted, The whites are carriage-people. From 
the shop-door to the curb-stone stretches a 
covered-way, to shelter from the sun; or if this 
be wanting, a native servant stands with an 
immense wicker umbrella to escort the cus- 
tomers to and from their gharries.’ The strangers 
were not less surprised at the profusion of 


people of different nationalities, castes, classes, 
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costumes, language, and manners; they were also 
struck with the number of birds of different 
kinds, mainly due to the Hindus’ reverence for 
animal life, At dinner they were startled by the 
swoop of hungry hawks into the veranda; 
while outside skipped and croaked scores of crows 
—poor comic wretches, one eye on the vultures, 
another on the servants; now perched on the 
veranda ledge, now making a daring dash into 
the dining-room. At a picnic dinner in the 
country, two servants were employed to keep off 
the swarms of kites and crows that gathered 
above and around the party; but one hungry 
kite had the audacity to dart down and make 
away with a roast fowl which Kennedy pére was 
in the act of carving. Nor was the building 
reserved for entertainments free from manifesta- 
tions of animal life, but swarmed with ants, whilst 
along the walls darted lizards in pursuit of flies ; 
and during the concert, some of the quiet pathetic 
songs would be spoiled by the wild cry of the 
jackals in the gardens, Their attention was drawn 
to another novelty—the punkahs, or large fans 
swinging from the roof, to temper the heated 
atmosphere, At church, the punkahs were in full 
swing—large punkahs for the mass of the congre- 
gation, and a smaller punkah waving over the 
pulpit, to cool the air for the preacher. 

As railways are now pretty general in India, the 
Kennedys had little difficulty in migrating from 
place to place. The scenery in the plains, they 
observe, was not very attractive. ‘First, there were 
stretches of jungle, with monkeys flitting through 
the trees ; then sunny yellow fields of “paddy” or 
tice. In the midst of tracts of tall feathery grass 
could be seen green mango “topes” or small 
clumps of trees. Every few miles were miserable 
Hindu “ clachans”—groups of mud-huts drenched 
in foliage, with natives perched on high thatched 
scaffoldings, keeping their crops clear of crows, 
whilst others were tilling the soil with their 
primitive ploughs. Over the land hung a heavy 
simmering heat, to escape which, the buffalo-cattle 
were submerged to the nostrils in the pools and 
lagoons. 

At Assensole, one hundred and thirty miles 
from Calcutta, the vocalists gave two concerts, and 
then proceeded to Jummilpore ; thence to Dina- 
pore, a town with a military station. Here they 
gave a concert in the garrison theatre, and were 
well received by a large audience of officers and 
their ladies, backed by a solid phalanx of red- 
coats, After a journey of one hundred and thirty 
miles, they reached holy Benares, The train by 
which they travelled was filled with pilgrims, 
‘for the fakir, instead of crawling on his belly 
hundreds of miles, now travels third-class,’ 

One is glad to know, on the evidence of all 
writers, that the railway system of India has 
proved a success far beyond general expectation, 
Previously, there was an opinion among many 
wise people, who on trivial grounds always pro- 
phesy the ruin of important enterprises, that the 


system of caste in India would of itself prevent 
the railways from being taken advantage of. This 
dreary prophecy, as it deserved to be, has proved 
a dead failure. Castes of all kinds crowd into the 
trains, The Kennedys found the trains consisted 
of about twenty-one carriages, divided into classes, 
to suit different tastes and pockets, They mention 
that the overwhelming native traffic made the 
railways the best paying speculations in the 
country, and that but for the natives, the Euro- 
peans would not enjoy such cheap travelling 
facilities, In railway travelling, the demand for 
water by the passengers appears to go beyond that 
of the United States, where water-drinking from 
cans goes on continually. We are told of the 
train in India that at each stoppage, ‘a “ bheestie” 
came round crying “Pawnee!” [water], and that 
the crowded thirsty natives stretched out their 
hands for a drink’ 

The Kennedys did not admire the police 
arrangements at Benares. It may be a very 
ancient, a very holy, and a profoundly interesting 
city, but sadly wants to be looked after by ‘a 
cleaning committee.’ According to the Kennedys, 
Benares is wholly given over to dirt and idolatry. 
A guide ‘conducted them through sloppy winding 
lanes, past towering dirty buildings, down wet 
flights of steps ‘strewn with damp flowers and 
leaves—the whole neighbourhood like the unswept 
floor of a vegetable market.’ They found a byre 
containing thirty cows, which was considered an 
exceedingly sacred temple, though in many re- 
spects odious in the extreme. One of the cows, 
with a wry mouth and one of its eyes out, insisted 
upon following the party about, a degree of atten- 
tion which they would gladly have dispensed 
with. But the cow is too holy an object not to 
be allowed to do very much as it likes. Besides 
being dirty, Benares swarms with beggars, whose 
cry is continuous for alms or ‘ Baksheesh.’ ‘The 
cry of “Baksheesh” which assailed us all over 
Benares was peculiarly disgusting. The Brahmins 
at the shrine, the legless beggars in the gutter, 
all alike whined “Baksheesh.” Hateful word! If 
you look at any man steadfastly for two or three 
seconds, he will rise slowly off his haunches and 
mysteriously whisper “Baksheesh,” All around us 
were cries for “ Baksheesh,” people flocking from 
all directions, and one howling louder than another, 
Palms of all kinds, damp, dirty, and greasy, were 
shoved under our noses. Here, a broken-backed 
child of four years toddled and lisped “Baksheesh ;” 
here a lad with paralysed legs swiftly paddling 
himself along with his hands amid a cloud of 
dust ; here, a wretch with the stumps of both 
arms whittled to a point like a black-lead pencil ; 
here, a naked fikir crawling along on his stomach, 
and characteristically pushing an alms-dish before 
him. The air hung heavy with “ Baksheesh.”’ 

The government, it might be expected, should 
take steps to abate this crying nuisance here and 
elsewhere; but they are unwilling, if it can be 
avoided, to interfere with the usages of the teeming 
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population. In a few instances they have, it is 
well known, successfully suppressed the more 
hideous religious observances, such as the practice 
of suttee, or that of a wife burning herself with 
the body of her deceased husband ; the commission 
of suicide under the crushing wheels of the car of 
Juggernaut ; and the throwing of dead bodies into 
the Ganges to the general pollution of the river. 
This last reform has been effected by providing 
‘burning-chauts’ for the cremation of the bodies, 
Much sanitary good is said to have resulted there- 
from, while the prejudices of the natives have been 
appeased, 

From Benares the vocalists proceeded to Allah- 
abad, a distance of’ ninety miles, and were met by 
a ‘kindly Scotch merchant.’ At this up-country 
town, they sang four nights in the Railway Theatre, 
a commodious building, One Sunday they visited 
a Mohammedan mausoleum of elegant architecture ; 
‘the dome was so acoustically tempting, that in a 
moment of enthusiasm they burst out with that 
grand old psalm, ‘I to the hills will lift mine 
eyes ’—the whole building ringing with the hearty 
and jubilant sound. A journey of ten hours 
brought them to Jubbulpore, the finest native 
city they had seen. Here they gave some con- 
certs. . We have not space to follow their turnings 
and windings. 

Among other places, they visited Bombay ; here 
they met with a warm reception from the Parsee 
population, a number of whom kindly attended 
their entertainments, and what is more, had 
sufficient knowledge of the English language to 
enjoy the jocularities of the more humorous 
Scottish songs. From Bombay, they proceeded 
on their return journey by way of Lucknow, 
which is described as a city of palaces. They 
lived in one palace, gave their entertainments 
in another, and posted their letters in a third. 
At Cawnpore, they gave their entertainments in 
the Station Theatre, about a stone’s-throw from 
the well-known Memorial Well. At Agra, they 
were overwhelmed by the magnificence and 
extent of the ‘Taj’ or sepulchre which had been 
built by one of the native Emperors of India in 
honour of his Queen. Going inside, they found 
themselves standing beneath a lofty dome of 
polished white marble, which possesses a remark- 
able echo, ‘Ordinary conversation is reproduced 
high up in the dim vault as mimic thunder. 
A vocal note soars overhead in a sound like 
the long-drawn note of a violin, so clear and 
prolonged is it, and dies away in a diminuendo 
so gradual as to form an invaluable lesson to a 
vocalist. You cannot tell when the vibrations 
cease ; they seem to diminish to an audible silence, 
We sang one full chord, and it hovered in the 
dome in sweetest harmony. The most tuneless 
voice would be transformed into angelic strains 
by the magic spell of the Taj. It is not an echo— 
it is a phenomenal resonance,” The Kennedys 
returned to have a look at this wonderful building 
again and again, The Taj is the architectural 


wonder of India; there is nothing in the world 
like it, A traveller would make no sacrifice to 
journey ten thousand miles to see it. 

Altogether, the Kennedys travelled four thou- 
sand four hundred and five miles, admiring India 
for its extent and varied importance as a British 
possession, as well as the thrilling remembrances 
which it suggested. The vocalists do not consider 
that India can be appreciated as a place of resi- 
dence, It is grand to see, and to live a short 
period in, but cannot be styled a permanent home 
for Europeans, The drawback, to confine it to 
a single word, is the climate, As a rule, during 
their journey, the thermometer stood at one hun- 
dred and twenty degrees in the sun, eighty degrees 
in the shade. But in the hot month of May, the 
temperature rises in the shade to one hundred and 
six degrees, At this season of heat, the Govern- 
ment takes refuge at a high altitude in the hills; 
and it may be said, that without hill encampments 
for Europeans, life in India would be unendurable. 
After a series of farewell concerts at Calcutta, the 
family took shipping for Europe, 2d March 1880, 
and after a five weeks’ voyage, arrived safely in 
England, Ww. 


THE FORTUNES OF BERTRAM OAKLEY. 
CHAPTER XI.—RUIN. 


Wuen Bertram Oakley reached Harley Street 
early on the following morning, he had not to 
linger and wait, afraid to ask for an audience. 

* Miss Louisa will see you, sir,’ said the servant 
who received him at the door, with a look of 
gloom, if not of sorrow, on his stolid face. The 
man was neither better nor worse than the 
average of doctors’ men-servants; but he was a 
new-comer, and thought himself hardly used in 
having to seek so soon for a fresh employer, 

‘I made bold to tell her, poor Tad , last night, 
how you’d been here, Mr Bertram,’ whispered the 
Blackston housemaid as she led the way up-stairs, 
‘And I said how you’d be sure to come again, 
first thing, Mr Walter—that Uncle of the young 
ladies—he came here last night, after you left; 
and again this morning—and early, His cab’s 
only just driven off? 

‘IT am glad Mr Walter Denham came—it must 
have been a comfort,’ answered Bertram almost 
mechanically, 

‘A comfort ! precious cold comfort he!’ returned 
the housemaid with a toss of the head, and a sniff 
fraught with indignant meaning, which was lost 
upon Bertram Oakley. 

The complaint, that servants live for years and 
decades beneath our roof and yet are strangers to 
us, are literally the ‘strangers within our gates,’ is 
old and well warranted ; but then how much, how 
very much, do servants know of us! Who could 
so well note down our tastes and likings, our 
faults and our foibles, our little love-affairs, 
jealousies, money-troubles, family jars? When 
Paterfamilias is pinched for ready-cash, the ser- 
vants know it before the wife of his bosom is 
aware of it. They have the ge h of young 
Hopeful’s flame, and are deeply versed in the cir- 
cumstances of Miss Fanny’s lover. When the 
lawyer calls so often, they shrewdly guess that a 
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mortgage is afoot, and that ‘Madam’s’ signature 
—‘which she had forty thousand to her fortune’ 
—is required for the evasion of settlements. 
Hannah, from Blackston, had scented out the evil 
to come, with the instinct of her caste. 

Bertram was not long kept waiting in the pretty 
drawing-room that looked out upon half-forgotten 
Harley Street. Louisa Denham came to see him, 
the traces of tears yet upon her cheek, but with 
a pale, brave face, and steady eyes, that had 
known no sleep since i happened. She gave 
him her hand. 

‘So good of you; but I knew you would,’ she 
said, keeping down the rebellious sobs that choked 
her voice. ‘You, too, loved him,’ 

‘I—would have died for him!’ answered 
Bertram, with a burst of passionate grief that 
unmanned him for the moment; and then he 
turned away his face. 

Louisa Denham wept too, but silently. She 
was the first to speak. ‘You are our friend, Mr 
Oakley, and we have so few friends—real ones— 
left—now that’——-._ Here it was her turn to sob; 
and Bertram made an effort to calm his own over- 
wrought nerves. 

‘Indeed, dear Miss Louisa, I am your friend, 
since you honour me by the word. You never 
can tell—never know’——._ He ceased speaking. 

But Miss Denham, with a sad smile, made 
answer. ‘I can tell, she said, ‘Mr Bertram, what 
you meant to say. How great our loss has been, 
words are weak to explain. But, for Rose’s sake, 
it is necessary that I should be very brave and 
steady, and keep my wits about me. And I feel 
so much alone—for my dear sister is but a child 
in heart as in age—so much alone, that’-———-_ She 
paused, 

And Bertram eagerly made answer: ‘ Not alone, 
Miss Denham, if my poor help avails for any- 
thing. I wish I were your brother, that I might 
have the right to assist you or advise ; but believe 
me that you can have no truer friend than Ber- 
tram Oakley. But surely your relation, Mr Walter 
Denham ’—— 

Louisa shook her head sadly. ‘He has left us— 
left me, I mean, for poor Rose sleeps, tired with 
much weeping—but half an hour ago. I fear, I 
very much fear, Mr Bertram, that he—Mr Walter 
Denham—Uncle Walter—is no friend to Rose or 
to me.’ 

‘Not a friend !’ exclaimed Bertram, aghast. 

To this lonely stripling, a mere waif and stray, 
reared by the precarious charity of strangers, and 
cut off from the ordinary bonds of household love, 
the ties of family affection appeared as something 
sacred and inviolable. He may never have heard 
the old Scottish proverb which declares that blood 
is thicker than water; but he had full faith in the 
loyalty of near kinsfolk to one another. ‘Not 
a friend!’ repeated Bertram, doubting whether he 
had heard aright. 

‘Not a friend—not kind, just, generous,’ 
answered Miss Denham steadily; ‘not a good 
man, Mr Bertram, You are yourself so young, 
that treachery, egotism, fair, false seeming, appear 
to you as something monstrous and impossible, 
especially when practised against those of the 
same blood and name. But I have only too much 
reason to fear that Mr Walter Denham—Uncle, 
I will call him no more—is one of those who con- 
ceals a pitiless heart beneath a smooth and courtly 


exterior ; that he had got our poor father into 
his power, and will use that power now against 
us, left helpless, without ruth or mercy.—I 
astonish you, Mr Oakley. Sit down, then, and I 
will tell you more. 

‘There had been a wrong done,’ Louisa Denham 
began, ‘to our father long ago, according to the 
world’s usages; but although Mr Walter Denham 
profited by this, it would be unfair to lay at his 
door the blame of another’s caprice. Our grand- 
father, you must know, was a wealthy man; and 
he had always taught his eldest son, my father, 
to regard himself as heir to the bulk of the pro- 
perty. There were no other children than those 
two brothers—or half-brothers, rather, for my 
grandfather had been married twice—and between 
the two there was a great difference of age and, 
thank heaven, of disposition! Mr Walter Den- 
ham, the younger, had cost his father both money 
and trouble—had been idle, extravagant, and so 
forth ; and had twice been banished from home, 
and twice forgiven at my father’s entreaty. Then 
came the startling news that my grandfather was 
dead, suddenly ; and that by his last will he gave 
almost all he had—the funded property, the houses, 
the old Bank in the country town where the name 
of Denham had been so long respected—to the 
younger son; to the elder, but a trifling legacy. 
Vas not this strange, to say the least of it ?’ 

Bertram bent his head in token of assent. His 
brain was on fire with quick and busy thoughts, 
He said nothing, but eagerly waited to hear more. 

‘It was a wild whim,’ said Louisa, almost bit- 
terly ; ‘it was a strange, mad caprice. The confi- 
dence and the esteem between old Mr Denham and 
his eldest son had been through life unclouded 
and complete. My grandfather had never made a 
mystery of his intentions, “There is no use,” he 
used to say, “in putting a lump sum of money 
into poor Walter’s pockets, full of holes. No, no! 
Let Watty have an annuity to keep him from 
coming to want; and you, Willie, can lend him 
a helping hand when both ends fail to meet.” 
Then came this cruel, inexplicable change of 
plan, Walter, the scrapegrace, was heir of all, 
and my father was very, very poor. My father 
was the poorer,’ Louisa Denham went on to say, 
‘ because he was not free, as so many are, to’marry 
a wife with means to help in the family support. 
His troth was pledged to a penniless girl; and 
very bravely, patiently, and slowly did the good 
gentle doctor plod his way to a position which 
would enable him, though still very far from rich, 
to marry my dear mother. It was one of those 
long faithful engagements, that have something 
sad about them, so do youth and bright hope an 
the best of life go in the waiting—waiting! And 
yet it was better so, Well, well! not a sixpence, 
not a word of comfort, to lighten the rough up-hill 
road, did my poor father get from his ‘brother— 
rich, now. There were those who advised my 
father to dispute the will, odd, unnatural as it 
was, and quite at variance with the contents of a 
letter written by the testator but a week or two 
before the will was signed, But he refused to go 
to law. “Against my brother!” he said, as I 
have been told, and in a tone—kindly man as he 
was—that would admit of no rejoinder, He owed 
his brother no grudge, never resented the unjust 
and sudden partiality which prompted the change. 


Their relations, on his side at anyrate, were always 
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cordial. He has never spoken of his being dis- 
inherited with a shade of resentment or of anger. 
So Mr Walter Denham had all ; and spent all, for 
aught I know, He sold the Bank and the landed 
property, and had much ready-money at com- 
mand ; but whether he -is really poor or really 
rich, I have no idea. He has always pleaded 
poverty ; but never does he speak seriously, never 
with precision, about the state of his affairs, That 
he has lost—perhaps heavily—by rash specula- 
tion, as he so often hints, is very possible. But 
there is a cunning twinkle in his eye that tells 
another tale. He lent my father money to pur- 
chase this grand Harley Street practice—this prac- 
tice, which is’—here Louisa sobbed, iy spite of 
her resolution to be brave—‘ which is worthless, 
now that the wise brain and the keen eye are at 
rest for ever ; and we two—Rose and I—for myself 
I should not care; but Rose, born when we were 
all comfortable and prosperous, never knew want 
—are beggars !’ 

‘Beggars, Miss Denham—dear Miss Louisa— 
surely not that !’ stammered Bertram. 

‘Uncle Walter—-the word has escaped me again,’ 
replied Louisa wecatily—‘exacts, as Shylock did, 
his pound of flesh, Only it is kindred flesh, not 
alien, this time. The policy of life-assurance, the 
little property my father had saved, the very 
furniture here, are all mortgaged to his younger 
brother—the brother whose life he saved, when a 
child—the prodigal, for whom he pleaded more 
than once—the smooth knave, who supplanted 
him in a father’s love. Uncle Walter was, as he 
said, a perfect child about business—for his own 
protection, all must be done by his lawyers, 
Sowerby and French. Well, Sowerby and French 
have proved sharp tools, and efficient ones, and 
have taken exemplary care of their client’s inte- 
rests. Mr Walter Denham is master here to-day, 
as he was in the old Bank at Dulchester upon 
our grandfather’s death. The very lease of this 
Harley Street house, which it were a mockery 
to call “home,” is his, To-day, when he came 
early, the hard, griping nature showed itself. 
The velvet paw betrayed the feline claws at last. 
He bids us shift for ourselves—declares himself 
injured, and a loser by my father’s death—and 
exacts the uttermost farthing.’ 

‘The wretch !’ said Bertram, with a dark frown 
and a dark flush of righteous wrath, 

‘The man is not worth anger, answered Louisa 
gently, but with a sickly smile. ‘What I wanted 
was to explain to you, Mr Bertram, how we are 
situated. We shall be sadly poor, Rose and I. 
There is a little money in the bankers’ hands; 
but it will not do. much more than pay for 
the—the funeral’—her lip quivered here, but 
her eyes had no more tears to let fall, after 
the grief of the night. ‘There is also a tiny 
income—some fifty pounds a year—it was our 
mother’s pittance—settled on Rose and me— 
and—and’—— 

‘Fifty pounds a year, Miss Louisa! Why, how 
can you two’—— Bertram broke down, hardly 
knowing how to finish the sentence. 

‘How can we two live upon it?’ said Louisa, 
calmly but sadly. ‘Well, it isa question hard to 
answer ; but I shall have to answer it presently, 
when I have had time to think it out. You know 
there is an old adage, Mr Bertram, which says that 
“ Beggars must not be choosers,”’ 


Bertram’s tears blinded his eyes and choked 
his voice. He could not reply. 

‘What I wished to speak to you about, Mr 
Oakley,’ said Miss Denham, after a pause, ‘was 
yourself—your own fortunes—your own prospects. 
All must sutfer, I fear, in this terrible strait, under 
this bitter blow that has deprived you of a dear 
friend, and us of a dear, dear father !’ 

Bertram rose from his chair; he knelt at Miss 
Denham’s feet, and caught hold of her hand, and 
kissed it, while his tears fell upon it like rain, 
Never had, in the noblest days of mythic chivalry, 
the hand of a Princess been kissed with more 
perfect reverence of knightly faith. ‘Never mind 
me, Miss Louisa,’ he said earnestly. ‘Think of 
yourself, and your dear young sister, not of a lad 
like me. I am strong, and can work. What I 
would wish is to be of use, if I could—to shield 
you and Miss Rose, if I could, from—from’—— 
But again he could not complete the sentence, 
He was more overcome than was Louisa Denham, 
who had braced herself for this interview. 

‘Our friend, Mr Bertram—our dear friend—I 
hope you will always continue to be,’ said Miss 
Denham in reply. ‘We shall be so poor and so 
solitary, in this great Babel of a city, that a 
friend’s face and kindly voice will be doubly 
valuable. But—excuse me—I am older than you, 
Mr Oakley—what can you do? All your plans, 
I fear, must be changed. You too will be poor. 
Rose and I, at the outset, can only spare a very 
few pounds, to’—— 

Bertram never quite remembered afterwards, in 
what exact way, or in what exact words, he had 
put aside the orphan’s timid offer of those ‘very 
few pounds’ which, in ruin, represent so much, 
Somehow, he found himself shaking hands with 
Louisa Denham in the doorway, and promising 
earnestly to come again on the morrow—‘ My 
duty, he said, ‘when she has time to hear it, to 
Miss Rose’—and then he was gone, and wended 
his way back to Westminster almost as a sleep- 
walker might have done. It was not until he 
began to climb the steep stairs of Cambridge 
Chambers that he thought of himself, and remem- 
bered, slowly, that the fair chance before him was 
lost ; that in losing his benefactor he had let slip 
his prospect of rising in life; and that he must 
begin the world again, a broken and baffled man, 
at the very foot of the ladder. 


MODERN DRESS. 


Tue rush and clatter of our busy age as it tears 
along, rubs out all sorts of social demarcations, or 
so modifies them that they become scarcely recog- 
nisable. Among others, grandees of dress are 
effaced. Gone are the beaux, the dandies, the 
fops, and all who arrayed themselves in dazzling 
attire. The race of distinctly ‘dressed’ men has 
but few survivors amongst us. With the depar- 
ture of each goes out another of the picturesque 
lights that made British society once so variegated, 
and the sombre hue of habilimental similarity 
becomes deeper. In all grades of society there is 
a tendency to discard what is peculiar in clothing, 
and to adopt what in shape and colour is like that 
worn by the million, Wealth does not proclaim 
itself by gorgeous and grand apparel. Rank is 
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undiscoverable by its vesture ; some of our richest 
and noblest citizens are as plainly dressed as their 
humble servitors. Nor do the working members of 
society now bear any glaring badge of inferiority. 
Of all the modifications of national dress, theirs is 
the greatest. When silk, velvet, and lace were 
the principal materials worn by the rich, poor 
men were proclaimed by their coats. It is one of 
the most striking changes which this century has 
produced, that the high have declined and the low 
have risen, until now, in this matter of costume, 
they are almost on a level. The same is visible 
in all the progressive countries of Europe, and is, 
in fact, the tide-mark of progress, In the United 
States, the white, the black, the rich, the poor, are 
scarcely distinguishable by their clothes. We live 
indeed under a republic of Dress, and bold is he or 
she who will not accept its uniform, 

In the days when the Dandy was a kind of social 
dictator, dressing as he pleased, he gave the laws of 
fashion to tailors. Now tailors and modistes, seek- 
ing the patronage of a multitudinous society, legis- 
late for the whole, and plunge us into their wrap- 


their subjects into the livery of war. Titles, 
wealth, wisdom, avail not; each must submit to 
appear clad like his fellows. Fat or lean, long or 
short, we are bid to don coats of the same form, 
and trousers of the same style. When a gentleman 
is in evening costume he is dressed like a waiter 
or an undertaker; and the garb which serves for 
dinner serves alike for funeral or ball, Only in 
the matter of colour is any choice permitted, and 
that is becoming more limited every day. Gray, 
black, and brown are almost the only wear. It is 
true that a few occasionally demand something 
brighter and more conspicuous, by way of a 
change, and when in country quarters vary the 
monotony by donning their knickerbockers ; but 
the persistency of the uniformists seems upon the 
whole to carry the day. 

So far has intimidation gone, that there is 
scarcely a man who now dares to appear in green, 
though it was a favourite colour of the past 
generation, and is useful as well as pleasant to 
the eye. The clarets, the maroons, the sky-blues, 
the nankeens, the drabs, that even our grave 
and reverend elders wore, are now banished, and 
a crowd of British men look as much alike as a 
flock of wild-ducks or Spanish cattle. 

However useless Dandies were in other respects, 
they saved us from this dead level. They were, in 
spite of certain traits of feminine weakness, really 
the most valiant men of their period. They dared 
to ornament themselves as gorgeously, as strik- 
ingly, as grotesquely as fancy suggested. They 
studied the adornment of birds and flowers, and 
some in sky-blue coats and yellow pantaloons 
imitated the most brilliant of the insects, Each 
detail of their dress was elaborated with a patience 
and a desire for esthetic satisfaction of which we 
have no understanding. We lavish our emotions 
upon the gracefully dressed figures of Rubens, Van 


pings with the indifference of autocrats thrusting | 8 


Dyck, Lely, Watteau and the rest; the Dandy 
spent his upon the adornment of his own person. 
He lived a romance, of which himself was the 
darlingly dressed hero; and he had such social 
success, as we poor neutral-tinted, tailored-for men 
cannot even sigh for. 

Some of the most gifted were inspired artists 
in costume whose abilities it would be stupid 
to ignore. Beau Nash and Beau Brummell were 
something more than empty-headed fops, whose 
sole idea was to make mankind stare. They 
were men of refined taste, with acute perceptions 
of harmony in form and shade, and which found 
its expression in faultless attire. The contempt 
and reprobation they evoked were not due to their 
mode of dress, but to the fashionable follies and 
vices which they indulged in with the rest of the 
beaw monde, They, as its leaders, roused the 
indignation of that hard, masterful, middle-class 
sense, which had made England what it is in 
manners, morals, and money. Dandyism and vice 
were conjoined ; the outer man and not the inner 
virtues was esteemed; fine clothes and extrava- 
ance of living ran together. So Dandies fell 


under the ban of that resistless voice which never 
speaks in vain. And they were especially unfortu- 
nate in their imitators. Rich young blockheads 
would insist in mirroring themselves in the glass 
of fashion. Because Beau Nash had made Bath 

alpitate by a cherry-coloured coat and cerulean 
condies, the crowd of wealthy idlers must have 
the same. He had made a picture of himself, 
— in every line, and charming as a whole. 

is figure, expression, individuality, were all 
accentuated by the elegance and beauty of his 
attire, His imitators were ridiculous and out- 
rageous in proportion as they differed from their 
model. We have seen more than once in recent 
years how the aping of blundering copyists can 
ruin a fashion. Crinoline became impossible when 
inartistic cookmaids increased their redundant 
graces by its aid, The inflation which had 
mocked the assaults of the caricaturist, the grum- 
bling of Paterfamilias, and the stern disapprovers 
among the ladies themselves, nay, which had gone 
on swelling contemptuously during the storm, 
collapsed into continuously meeker dimensions 
after the nymphs of the larder took it under their 
patronage. The Inverness wrapper, one of the 
most graceful, comfortable, and economical over- 
alls that ever covered British back, after a long 
career of usefulness, fell greatly out of fashion 
when it became adopted by government as the 
topcoat for its postmen. 

Second-hand beaux and uninventive dandies 
hastened uniformity in national dress and ruined 
their species. Yet it did not disappear abruptly. 
In its decadence it fell into several feebler forms, 
which are curious to note. Dandies gave place to 
Exquisites, a class of elegantly dressed young 
men, with irreproachably fitting garments. Their 
gloves were inimitable, and so was the fragrance 
of their perfumed handkerchiefs, The daintiness 
of their boots and the elegance of their walk 
made the onlooking world thrill with delight, 
with envy, with disdain. They were truly very 
fine fellows, whose shirts and collars are still 
remembered, But there was a lack of originality 
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in them. None struck out into the new and 
hazardous, like the beaux and dandies of former 
days. Moreover, their weakness gave strength to 
unclassical tailors, who finally made the Exquisite 
a mere perambulating exemplar of their notions 
of faultless dress, After the Exquisite, who did 
not live long in the land, and who was confined to 
the Metropolis and the University cities, there 
appeared another and still more degenerate class 
of fashionables called Gents. These belonged to a 
lower order than the august princes of clothes of 
the last century and the Exquisites of this. They 
were chiefly youngsters of the mercantile and 
professional classes, and were more remarkable for 
the extravagance of their suits and shirts, than for 
elegance. Their manners, too, had nothing of the 
suave, high-bred tone, which gave so great effect 
to the resplendent leaders of fashion in former 
days. They were fast young men, who dressed as 
noisily as they talked, and were all unlovely 
to eye and ear, They had a brief reign and 
few imitators. Then came the Swells, who were 
only weak successors to the Exquisites, These 
were quite under the sway of public opinion. 
Beyond a choice in cravats, canes and gloves, they 
were deprived of all initiative in fashion. What 
the awful conclave of costumiers, sitting in Paris, 
decreed should be the mode, had to be accepted 
by the Swells. And the conclave were but the 
draughtsmen for the million. No wonder the 
Swells did not long occupy a distinct place, but 
became confounded in the mass of social miscel- 
lanea. Now we are almost reduced to the indis- 
tinguishable; and beaux, dandies, and other artists 
in clothes have withdrawn their prismatic persons 
from the scene of our daily lives, 

But that is not all. The equalisation of 
externals had done much more than banish the 
peacocks. It is effacing all who yet are differ- 
entiated, Not long ago our merchant seamen 
were dressed in a fashion quite their own. They 
wore peculiarly rough woolly jackets, Belcher 
neckcloths, tarpaulin hats, and often widely 
bulging white duck trousers. It would be dif- 
ficult to find such figures among our sailors 
afloat or ashore now. Indeed, they are scarcely 
distinguishable from landsmen of the same rank, 
and will soon be wholly dressed like the rest, 
when on terra firma. Clergymen were once 
as distinctly marked off from the laity by their 
garb, as they are by their sacred office. By 

egrees they have approached the common stan- 
dard, and are now not so very far removed from 
their flocks in appearance, Some have discarded 
the white necktie, and some have taken to gray 
overcoats, and thus are unrecognisable by any 
outward sign of their profession. No doubt, in 
time they will all dress like the world about 
them. Quakers, too, have almost ceased to be 
the nonconformists of costume. The broad-brim, 
the up-turned collar, the gentle drabs, are being 
cast aside by the men; and the ladies are gra- 
7 giving up the poke-bonnets, the quaint 
mantles and gowns, which made their mothers 
so remarkable, And it is even contemplated to 
dissever. the connection between Highland regi- 
ments and their several tartans, so that one tartan 
~ serve for all! 
imilar changes are also going on in the 
humblest walks of life. Country bumpkins are 
no longer invariably conspicuous by their smock- 
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frocks, Navvies do not always wear the once 
distinguishing ‘slop.’ Bricklayers are not neces- 
sarily swathed in leather aprons; and butchers 
are ceasing to be so many boys in blue. The 
women, too, of the working classes have greatly 
changed externally during the past forty years. 
They are dressed better than ladies were a. hun- 
dred years ago. Such, indeed, is the skill of the 
manufacturers who provide for the masses, that 
no sooner does a certain material become the 
mode, than there are a dozen imitations of it all 
at cheaper rates flooding the drapers’ windows. 
Some of the fabrics are so wonderfully like the 
costly things they simulate, that they deceive the 
eyes of experts at the first glance, The extraordi- 
nary growth of mechanical methods for clothing 
the people has brought down prices to an extent 
that would have been deemed impossible a few 
decades ago, and has in consequence had much to 
do with improvements in dress. The competition 
among manufacturers works unceasingly towards 
the same end, and he who succeeds in turning 
out attractive and durable articles cheaper than 
his fellows, wins at once so vast a patronage, 
that a ‘lead’ of a few seasons results in a fortune. 
Not only are expensive materials successfully 
imitated at a fourth of their cost, but the dress- 
makers, milliners, and the modistes of the working 
classes generally are nearly, if not quite as artistic 
as those serving the higher ranks, In short, so 
faithfully do the servant class nowadays study the 
costume of their superiors, and so powerfully are 
they assisted by manufacturers and modistes, that 
they are frequently within a week or two of the 
most rapid changes of fashion! Fashion-books 
for the humble world are now among our modern 
curiosities of literature, and these seem to be 
pondered with effect. 

Public opinion and better education have un- 
doubtedly been powerful factors in the improve- 
ment that has taken place in the appearance of 
the lower classes. Since railways and the greater 
diffusion of wealth have thrown all classes into 
such contact as never before obtained, a silent 
fiat seems to have gone forth that everybody 
shall be at least tolerably well dressed. Slovens, 
slatterns, the untidy and unpresentable are treated 
with a ‘stand off’ that is insupportable in these 
touchy times. It is often amusing to watch the 
shrinking and the shunting which go on even in 
third-class carriages when a soiled, shabby, or ill- 
attired person steps in. Poverty may be no sin; 
but except the basest and the most hopeless, all 
endeavour to hide any manifestation of it in their 
dress, Then, there is a continual breaking-down 
of the reserve that kept society formerly apart. 
If our fellow-passenger in the train or omnibus is 
respectably clothed, we have no hesitation to 
accept him as a welcome compagnon de voyage. 
Many of our greatest surprises come from the dis- 
covery of the real status of those we have geese 
with, pleasantly or otherwise. The lively, genial, 
unpretendingly dressed gentleman who made a 
long ride a brief delight, turns out to be a noble- 
man, whose place is high among men; while the 
stylish, solemn, haughty person who declined our 
conversation and amicable overtures, proves to be 
a self-important bagman travelling for an obscure 
house. Dress in neither case gave any indication 
of the social position of the wearer. 

In choosing domestics, mistresses are always 
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favourably impressed by those who are neatly and 
gracefully dressed. If two servants apply for a 
situation, one becomingly attired and the other 
a ‘dowdy, we know which will have the best 
chance, Masters and mistresses alike prefer to be 
waited upon by a ‘neat-handed Phyllis, and are 
annoyed by maids who are awkwardly or gro- 
tesquely attired. If we analyse our conduct, 
we shall find that the ‘dressiness’ of our house- 
hold-helps is largely due to our own demands. 
There is a correspondence, too, between inside 
and outside. Clean, smart, brightly decked ser- 
vants are generally better workers, more skilful, 
better mannered and behaved than those lacking 
these qualities. Therefore, devotion to externals 
is of economic value. That indeed has decided 
the matter. 

The changes that have marked the costume of the 
serving classes are certainly for the better, always 
provided that these changes do not run to undue 
extravagance and show. The reason why they 
are so well dressed and so comfortably dressed, is 
proof of ripening virtues and stronger self-govern- 
ment, Young artisans are vastly better clothed 
than their fathers were, and some of them on 
Sundays and holidays are equal in appearance to 
their employers. Moreover, many of them, after 
work-hours, cast off their toil-stained garments 
and enjoy the evening’s leisure in a garb that is 
neat and refined. Those who act thus, generally 
spend their leisure to advantage. Indeed, the cost 
of two or three suits of clothes is only to be had at 
the sacrifice of lower pleasures. It will be found 
that the best dressed of our workmen are teeto- 
talers, or at anyrate not patrons of the public- 
house. They form the majority of the audiences 
at popular lectures ; they crowd the free libraries ; 
they frequent the excellent social clubs that are 
growing so numerous in most large towns, and in 
summer they join cricket and athletic clubs, which 
make our parks and waste fields so pleasantly 
animated, 

Men and women who find gratification in taste- 
ful attire, generally seek to embellish their 
dwelling-places, Delight in adornment is not 
limited to the person; it finds expression in the 
environment of the person also. Respectably 
dressed people do not live in slums and fetid 
alleys ; nor do they huddle into rooms inadequate 
for convenience or decency. Taste must be mani- 
fested at home, and so the circle of refinement 
grows ever wider ; and toiling folks become nobler 
and more in sympathy with the pure and the wise. 

is now a powerful civilising influence in 
sections of society where it was almost inoperative 
a generation ago, and the mass of British savagery 
is lessened ; and thereby the drunkenness, impro- 
vidence, and turbulence associated with it. Fur- 
ther, the well-dressed workman is in the main the 
best at his craft, and the one who helps most at 
its improvement. Higher taste, deeper personal 
regard, wider ambition, when spent upon the 
processes of trade or business, never fail to advance 
the things acted upon. 

When kept within the bounds of propriety, the 
changes which are taking place in modern dress 
amongst the humbler classes are cheering signs, 
and should make us hopeful of the age we live 
in. They proclaim more emphatically than any 


people are more united than they were, and that 


they are progressing in refinement, as well as in 
knowledge and wealth, As the humble rise from 
the lower into the higher levels of life, they 
develop the esthetic sympathies, the gentler 
manners and the sociabilities of the better born. 


THE ART OF FIRESIDE STORY-TELLING. 


Mosr small folks begin life under the delusion 
that big folks are by nature surpassingly clever— 
that they can do anything by setting their mind to 
it ; that they know all about everything. In con- 
sequence of this delusion, it so happens that these 
little folks, these Lilliputians, often catch some 
larger mortal, and tie and peg him down, hand, 
foot, and head, with their silken threads, before he 
well knows where he iss They swarm upon him, 
and search his intellectual pockets for wonderful 
curiosities that are commonplace things to himself, 
They address him in their charming language, 
which is a very simple one, not too strict about 
grammatical rules; the outcome of all of which 
is, that a story might, could, and should be told. 
About the ‘could,’ the Lilliputians are always 
certain ; but the captive is very uncertain indeed. 
Possibly he is one of those people who feel that 
to spin out a children’s tale is equal in embarrass- 
ment to making an after-dinner speech, and of the 
two, more likely to collapse in failure. Others, 
of course, are of opinion that to tell a story to 
children is the easiest thing in the world; and 
that sense or nonsense can be strung together to 
any length, and will please the indiscriminatin 
audience as long as the teller cares to be trouble 
with them. 

Let those who have this opinion, put it to the 
test, and they will find that the audience is any- 
thing but indiscriminating ; that nonsense cannot 
be strung together to any length ; and that sense— 
which is less difficult—will prove a failure too if 
it be told above or below the level of the listeners. 
Moreover, strangers in the Lilliputian realms, 
unacquainted with the customs and language, 
make most lamentable and trying failures, even 
when they have taken the greatest pains to tell 
an excellent tale. This sort of story-telling is, 
in fact, an art in itself; and a more difficult art 
than the recounting of ‘good stories’ across @ 
dining-table to old heads, who can fill up what 
is sketched in a few words. But whoever loves 
the little people, must at some time or other 
expect to be, perforce, put to trial in the story- 
telling art, As credited at the same time with 
that immense and varied knowledge and mar- 
vellous memory with which the chronicler of the 
Arabian Nights takes care to dower Scheherazade, 
in order to make her achievements possible. 

Without being gifted like the vizier’s daughter, 
some of us have had ere now to |e. the part of 
Scheherazade well-nigh a thousand-and-one times, 
sometimes amid a circle whose eager delight was 
enough to have given the spirit of an improvisa- 
tore to any one possessing eyes and tongue ; some- 
times, perhaps, at the bedside of some suffering 
child, listening with closed eyes, and depending 
on our poor efforts for rest and the relief of 
forgetting the pain that was wearing the young 
life low. Whoever has learned or cal this 
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humble art at such an hour as that, must feel 
that the necessity of the Sultana herself was not 
greater; nor was there ever among our happier 
western realities a source of inspiration more pure 
and beautiful. 

From an experience of taking Scheherazade’s réle 
perforce, and drawing inspiration both from the 
rosy faces and the pale ones, we may offer a few 
words to other Scheherazades in need, who perhaps 
have not got _ so far on in their thousand-and- 
one tales, Telling a story is quite a different thing 
from reading one; and the story that is told is 
utterly apart from the story that is written. But 
we shall have something to say of the books and 
of their spirit, in order to illustrate the art of story- 
telling; and on reflection it will appear’ that the 
whole region of children’s tales may be divided 
naturally into six parts—true histories, personal 
experiences, fiction of child-life, tales of marvels, 
ay tales, stories of animals and of inanimate 


gs 

A true story always carries a peculiar charm 
with it, although an untrue story may be more 
attractive in other ways. Probably a_philo- 
sopher’s reason for the distinction would be, that 
the foundation of the craving for stories is the 
children’s desire to — knowledge of things 
outside of their own little sphere, in order to 
satisfy the curiosity which is their natural and 
necessary gift, and to give scope to that imagination 
which is the birthright of every child, and which 
is often left unused and gradually lost in hard- 
working later years. A true narrative gives the 
child the desired knowledge of things in the 
concrete, and the small life touches other lives, 
and looks into them with all the zest of its hunger 
for experience. The tale of imagination develops 
the child’s imagination in a corresponding degree ; 
but it only affords a knowledge of things in the 
abstract, and there is not felt the electric touch 
against other lives of its own human kind. As to 
the class of true narrative, which we have called 
personal experiences, these depend much more 
upon the telling than upon the matter told. For 
instance, if Wellington in his child-loving age had 
done a boy the honour of relating that he won the 
battle of Waterloo, and that the French charged 
desperately, and the English fought in squares, the 
boy would have had a proper amount of admiration 
for the conqueror, but perhaps would have found 
his gamekeeper’s animated account of the trapping 
of the fox better asa tale. Fiction of child-life is 
a class capable of boundless diversity, and in these 
days the taste of children seems almost entirely 
bent that way. Miss Edgeworth’s model race of 
wise and prudent young folks has been superseded 
by a vast multitude of boys and girls, as fictitious as 
they, but more humanly faulty. The children like 
the new race better, because they seem more alive 
and real, being more like their own imperfect 
selves, And in this matter, children have the very 
same discriminating instinct which prompts their 
elders to desiderate some human weakness in their 
heroines, and some cracks and dints and common- 

lace rust of the world on the armour of their 
eroes. 

The other three classes—tales of marvels, fairy 
tales, and stories of animals and of inanimate 
things—will lead us to make reference to two 
great stores from which generations have drawn 
amusement and enjoyment, These are, the 


German tales collected or composed by the 
Brothers Grimm ; and the stories of Hans Ander- 
sen, the laureate of the child-world. The marvels 
presented to children’s minds, the transformations 
and witcheries, the prodigious giants, and the 
unlimited supply of castles and palaces, and kings, 
princes and princesses of nowhere-in-particular 
—all are simply accepted, and pass as realities, 
though they are not believed to be real; and the 
hungry young mind that accepts them with avidity, 
finds a place for them with ease in its world of 
imagination. One of the German stories begins 
with the words, ‘In olden times, when people 
could have all they wished for at once;’ and all 
the tales of marvel seem to belong to that wonder- 
ful prehistoric era. Children never ask when the 
kings reigned, nor what country it was in, nor 
where the princes got their titles; they ask no 
questions, but place all in ‘the olden time, accept- 
ing everything with delighted simplicity. In the 
same way, in the last class of tales it never occurs 
to them to inquire how dumb animals spoke or 
how lifeless things told their lives—at least they 
have none of these difficulties unless they be little 
Gradgrinds, debarred from fairy tales, and pro- 
fenediy versed in all the ‘’ologies,’ 

But the reign of the giants is wearing towards 
an end, Our taste in these days has risen to 
better fancies than the old German tales of 
marvels, with their perpetual magic, their un- 
poetic killing and eating, and their triumph of 
cunning. The wonder is how little has ever been 
the shock to the small stoics on hearing of the 
horrors poem by witches, hunters, wolves, 
and ‘wicked stepmothers,’ Even our old friend 
Red Riding Hood is a shocking narrative when 
one looks at it near. The wolf eats the grand- 
mother—evidently swallows her whole—and then 
devours Red Riding Hood—also at a bite; a 
hunter afterwards dissects the greedy brute, and 
liberates the old lady and her smiling grand- 
daughter—all of which is related in Grimm’s 
version with the greatest sang-froid and in plainest 
Saxon. The second part of the tale, wherein 
another wolf receives poetic(?) justice, is almost 
equally shocking. The youthful reader is expected 
to admire the artifice of the grandmother, and to 
rejoice with Red Riding Hood, when the wolf, 
watching on the roof, is lured to fall off and drown 
in the stone trough in which the large sausage 
was boiled yesterday. 

The killing and dissecting of animals, even a 
fawn ; the liberation of manikins who have found 
a dark lodging in the body of a cow or a wolf; 
the chopping off a maiden’s hands—which certainly 
did not affect her health—and the serpentine 
lengthening of noses and ears—all abound in the 
Grimm stories, yet without ever causing a little 
reader to shudder or frown, All the marvels in 
the stories are not so strange to them as this 
marvel alone is to their elders. The atrocities of 
these stories are doubtless the mark of their 
antiquity ; some of them come down from the 
days when brute-force and artfulness were heroic 

ualities, while the people were slowly fighting 
their way out of barbarism. The adventures o 
the Brave Little Tailor either come from a far-off 
source directly, or indirectly, by rising out of the 
inspirations of such a beginning. The flies settling 
on his bread and jam, while he is finishing the 
waistcoat, are not a more familiar sight to that 
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despicable little hero, than is the ‘enormous giant’ 
whom he found as soon as he went out to walk. 
The manner in which he outwits the giants is a 
thin distorted little shadow of Ulysses outwitting 
Polyphemus ; and all through the tailor’s history 
until he becomes a king, his cunning is expected 
to do duty for humour. 

Though little people are most decidedly inte- 
rested in all this, they nevertheless appreciate 
what is better, and they have discernment enough 
to prefer the refinement and tenderness of such 
tales as Hans Andersen’s. The contrast between 
the two styles can be seen in a moment by 
comparing the manner in which both have treated 
the same subject—the adventures of a miniature 
human being only the size of a thumb. Little 
Thumb is longed for, and born to a peasant and 
his wife. He is fed on the most nourishing food ; 
but he does not increase in size. He is a wily 
little creature, anxious to be useful and to see the 
world. His achievements are: that he drives a 
horse, on the ear of which he sits; is sold, and 
escapes off the buyer’s hat down into the hole 
of a field-mouse ; saves a house from robbery ; and 
is swallowed first by a cow and then by a wolf, 
being rescued by the system of dissection we have 
already mentioned. On the other hand, the poet of 
Fairyland tells us of Thumbkinetta, longed for by 
a lonely old woman, and given to her out of a flower 
like a closed tulip. The old woman does not seem 
to have thought about questions of nourishing food 
and growth; she fed the maiden, no doubt; but 
her chief attention was to the cradle of polished 
walnut-shell with a rose-leaf coverlet. When 
Thumbkinetta is stolen by the toad, her adventures 
show that there is a heart in the wee maiden. She 
kneels, crying, on the water-lily leaf, till the fishes 
bite the stem through and set her afloat; she is 
troubled by the criticism of the Miss Cockchafers, 
who turn up their feelers at her, and remark that 
she is a poor sort of thing to have only two legs 
and no feelers at all; she is adopted by a ‘kind 
old field-mouse,’ but shows a will of her own 
in refusing Mr Mole; and what tender things 
children learn, from her pity for the sick swallow, 
and her coming at night with a coverlet to tuck 
about him while he lay on his back abandoned as 
dead! When the swallow flies away with her to 
the sunny south, she marries a fairy, and lives 
among flowers ; but they are not ‘all happy ever 
after ;’ the story is too true in human feeling to 
end so untruly—‘ Great was the jubilee, and the 
swallow sat up in his nest and sang his very best 
for them, but in his heart of hearts he was sad. 
And so he flew away to Denmark, and made his 
nest over the window of ‘the man who knew how 
to tell fairy tales,’ 

That sad word about the swallow’s secret 
yearning is one of the exquisite touches which 
make these childish tales wise enough to reach 
farther into the heart of the teller than of the 
listener. The same undertone of old world 
wisdom has made the Ugly Duckling proverbial. 
In relating such histories, as well as those of 
inanimate things, there can hardly be a rival 
to Hans Andersen, His animals speak and 
act with a peculiar appropriateness to their 
own nature, and yet portray little intricacies 
of human nature, as it were inadvertently, in 
a way that would charm a sage. When the 
persecuted and despised Duckling finds with 


amazement that he is praised as a beautiful 
swan, his action is perfect, at once gracefully 
swan-like, and more gracefully human than a 
child could understand—‘ he felt quite ashamed, 
and hid his head under his wing, for he did 
not know what to do, he was so happy, and 
yet not at all proud.’ 

As to tales of inanimate objects, such as the 
Whipping-top and the Ball, they combine childish 
chontie and things with a humour and meaning 
beyond childish experience. The Ball refuses the 
Top: ‘Perhaps you don’t know that my father 
and mother were morocco slippers, and that I 
have a Spanish cork in my body!’ But when the 
Ball has jilted the Top for the sake of a higher 
flight, and lies at last in the dust-bin soaked with 
rain, how admirably the old boasting comes out 
again when the Top falls in there too by chance 
of fortune ; ‘Thank goodness, here comes one of 
my own class, to whom I can talk!’ And then, 
like any talkative dame of fallen fortunes, she 
mentions at once the morocco slippers and the 
Spanish cork. ‘ He spoke not a word to her about 
his old love, for that soon died away. When the 
beloved object has lain for five years in a gutter, 
and has been drenched through, no one cares to 
know her again on meeting her in a dust-bin,’ 

It would be a hard task and an unnecessary 
one, to invent such stories as these; but it is by 
no means hard to humbly imitate Hans Andersen 
ata distance. Three points seem to have been set 
before his mind—to tell the possible adventures 
of some simple thing; to speak of scenes and 
circumstances familiar in the children’s experi- 
ence ; to throw across it all the shadow of human 
tenderness, sorrow, and kindliness. Out of an old 
Bottle-neck he evolved a beautiful history, with 
plenty of sadness in it, as there is in everything 
that is meant to keep hearts tender ; it would be 
difficult to tell that story as he told it, but not 
at all difficult to imagine how such a common 
thing as the bottle-neck could be mixed up with 
human joy and grief, Again, The Datsy is not 
easily rivalled, but quite easily imitated; and 
what better teaching could there be than the 
indirect appeal made by that short simple story ! 
The opening is a model of story-telling to children ; 
it is carefully laid among things easily imagined, 
‘Now listen. In the country, close to the road- 
side, stood a pleasant house ; you have seen one 
like it, no doubt, very often. In front lay a garden 
inclosed by palings, full of blooming flowers, Near 
the hedge, in the soft green grass, grew a little 
daisy.’ All the rest is as simple. he sod with 
the daisy in the middle is placed in a bird-cage, 
and the bird is dying of neglect. ‘You also will 
wither here, you poor little flower, cries the bird, 
thrusting its parched beak into the sod for mois- 
ture. ‘They have given you to me with the 
little patch of grass, in exchange for the whole 
world, which was mine out there!’ So the bird 
dies starved and broken-hearted, and the daisy 
mourns and withers. We venture to believe that 
more young eyes have dimmed and glistened, and 
more young hearts have been taught by that 
tragedy in a bird-cage, than by almost any other 
moral tale in existence. Yet the matter and 
method of this miniature masterpiece are sugges- 
tive of lesser copies, of variety as great as the 
world is wide. 

The indirect teaching is apt to be far more 
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successful than the direct teaching, in hours of 
play. Boys will see for themselves the honour 
and moral courage of their school-boy hero; the 
girls will be won to imitate the self-sacrifice or 
constancy of their heroine, when these qualities 
are hardly named, But if they be named much, 
and if the hero and heroine have no faults to 
fight against, the boys will vote the paragon a 
‘muff ;’ and the girls will give up hoping to equal 
a ready-made perfection which had none of their 
own weaknesses to try it. 

As to the manner of story-telling, the three best 
hints seem to be: Look well at your little audience, 
and not at one of them alone. Be sure they are 
all looking at you; though, if your tale is not a 
failure, they will be hardly conscious of you or 
themselves after five minutes, Secondly, speak 
very slowly, and make many pauses ; that is, give 
them the good thing they are relishing in spoon- 
fuls equal to their capacity, instead of pouring it 
all down fast at once, to choke their memory and 
imagination, Lastly, give them plenty of variety 
of tone, and a little action; all of which will be 
unavoidable if the story-teller is interested in and 
enjoying the story ; and unless that be the case, it 
is as well not to tell it at all. As to reading tales, 
we may take a hint from one of our greatest 
writers, and certainly the greatest reader of fiction. 
In the public readings of Charles Dickens, the 
voice was the speaking voice, the matter read was 
curtailed and abundantly changed at need; and 
while the different tones represented different 
persons, the same word was repeated, in some 
cases many times at close intervals, to help out 
the sense ; for though it is a fault in a written 
composition to needlessly reiterate the same phrase 
or word, it is desirable in a story told, and always 
necessary in a story for children, 

The art of playing Scheherazade’s part among 
the little ones is well worth studying; and of all 
the fireside arts, it is the happiest and the best 
rewarded, But, like all other good things, it 
requires a little thought and trouble; and from 
the absence of the will to give these for what 
seems but a small object, there has been round 
firesides, from time immemorial, loud lament from 
the small folks at the despairing mention of a 
certain irrepressible Johnny M‘Gory. 


SOME CURIOSITIES OF JOURNALISM. 


THERE have been journalists capable of seeing 
both sides of a — equally well, and so 
impartially minded as to advocate in one paper 
what they scouted in another, safe in their 
anonymity from being twitted with inconsist- 
ency. But a newspaper that would keep its 
readers and its reputation, cannot afford to her 
hot and cold, at least at the same time. It is, 
however, sometimes done, when profit overrides 
principle, or when the reporter and the editor are 
not exactly en rapport with each other. For 
instance, when the notorious Peace met his 
deserts at the hands of the hangman, a London 
daily paper issued a special edition containing 
five columns of details of the execution, the 
purchasers of which must have been a little 
surprised to read in one of the leading articles 
in next morning’s isste: ‘We have no hesita- 
tion in declaring that the prominence given 
to the doings and sayings df Peace since his 


condemnation, has been discreditable to English 
journalism, The crowning scandal was witnessed 
yesterday, when the details of that horrible 
scene upon the scaffold were divulged. Why 
should the outside public, or that section of 
the public which delights in horrors, and gloats 
over the dying agonies of a fellow-mortal, be 
entitled to a graphic and minute account of 
the fearful tragedy ? It is the recital of incidents 
of this nature that stimulates the imagination 
of young minds naturally predisposed to evil 
courses, and that invests crime with a halo of 
romance,’ 

Like other marketable things, news is occasion- 
ally dressed up for sale. A couple of days after 
the capture of Ali Musjid and the forcing of 
the Khyber Pass by Sir Samuel Browne’s army, 
a morning paper, having nothing to report from 
Afghanistan save a temporary interruption of 
communications by some marauding Afredees, 
made the most of it by heading its Indian news 
with: ‘Insecurity of the Khyber Pass—Attacks on 
the British Troops—General Browne’s Communica- 
tions cut!’ Improving upon this, a Paris even- 
ing journal announced the receipt from London 
of a telegram, running: ‘A report is spreading 
through the town, which is creating the greatest 
emotion, to the effect that according to a despatch 
from Lahore, dated the 30th at five P.M., an im- 
portant detachment of the English army has been 
completely defeated near Jellalabad, that its com- 
munications have been cut in the Khyber Pass, 
and that the Viceroy is sending on all the avail- 
able troops from Lahore and Peshawur, so as to 
secure the retreat of the expeditionary army, 
which is gravely compromised.” Thus had a 
merely temporary interruption been swelled into 
a grave disaster. 

Paragraphists pretending to smartness are not 
always smart enough to avoid betraying their 
ignorance. Noting the Lord Mayor’s quotation of 
the lines from Byron’s Giaour: 

Bear witness, Greece, thy living page! 
Attest it many a deathless age! 

While kings, in dusty darkness hid, 
Have left a nameless pyramid, 

Thy heroes—though the general doom 
Hath swept the column from their tomb, 
A mightier monument command— 

The mountains of their native land! 


a news commentator observed: ‘It is very amus- 
ing to hear how delicately folks treat this utter- 
ance, for though there is a general impression it 
is nonsense, there is also a feeling that it may 
be Byron’s. It is possible, between ourselves, 
that it may both be nonsense and Byron’s, 
while there is still another alternative—it may 
be the Lord Mayor's own 

It must have been rare news to whist-players 
to learn from a newspaper leader that ‘no definite 
reason can be assigned why a player at whist 
should not hold all the trumps in his hand nine, 
ninety, or nine hundred times running,’ consider- 
ing that each player deals in turn, and the dealer 
must perforce hold one trump card at the least! 

It is rather late in the day for a newspaper to 
relate the crushing defeat of the Turkish and 
Egyptian squadrons by the allied fleets at Nava- 
rino; but this an evening paper chose to do, and 
in its own way. After describing how the forts 
on the coast inflicted much damage on the vessels 
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belonging to the allied fleets, it went on to tell | 
that at the end of four hours’ fighting, ‘of the | 
Turkish fleet of seventy sail, no less than sixty- 
two were burned, sunk, or driven on shore com- 
plete wrecks ; and from a statement of the Turkish 
Admiral, it appears that on board the two line-of- | 
battle ships, each having a crew of eight hundred | 
and fifty men, six hundred and fifty were killed 
in one ship, and four hundred in another. The 
British fleet numbered thirty-three ships of the | 
line and four frigates, divided into two squadrons, 
headed by Lord Nelson in the Victory, and 
Admiral Collingwood in the Royal Sovereign. 
The French fleet consisted of eighteen ships of 
the line, headed by Admiral Villeneuve; while 
the Spanish force of Admirals Alava and Gravina 
amounted to fifteen vessels of the line’ A naval 
historian who can mix things in this style has a 
great future before him, Let us hope he will 
have better luck than his brother-journalist of 
Marseilles, who, not being so well up as he might 
have been in his country’s geography, ventured 
to publish the fact that the tax-receiver of St 
Etienne had embezzled some thousands of francs ; 
a statement bringing down upon the Marseilles 
nouvelliste actions for libel from the tax-receivers 
of every town and commune of that name, which 
resulted in its proprietor being mulcted in each 
case in a sum of one hundred francs. Nota very | 
large sum, certainly ; only there happened to be | 
no fewer than sixty-nine receivers to be consoled 
for the reflection upon their honesty—that being 
the number of St Etiennes in France. 

On the night of the 10th of October 1854, a 
rumour ran through New York that the steamship 
Arctic, long overdue from Liverpool, had been 
lost, and that the sole survivor had brought the 
news of the disaster. On this reaching the ears of 
the gentleman left in charge of the City depart- 
ment of the New York Times, he sent out repor- 
ters in all directions, only to have them return one 
by one without any intelligence respecting the 
missing vessel ; and with a sense of discomfiture, 
he left the office for home, and was soon dozing 
in a tramway-car. He had got half a mile on his 
way, when he was roused by an excited man 
jumping on to the rear platform of the vehicle 
and conversing in rather incoherent fashion with 
the conductor. Catching a word here and there, 
the now wide-awake editor concluded that a man 
named Burns had escaped from the wreck of the 
Arctic, and found his way to the St Nicholas 
Hotel, after visiting the office of a rival paper, 
the well-known New York Herald. Springing 
out of the car, the editor returned to the Zimes 
tes drag just as the foreman was putting on 

is coat to leave, and cried: ‘Stop the press, and 
send Mr South up to me!’ 

When that employé appeared, the editor gave 
him to understand that the Herald had got hold 
of a story about the Arctic, which, according to 
compact, belonged to the whole press, but which 
the Herald people intended to keep to themselves, 
and he, South, must get a copy of it somehow or 
another. To hear was to obey. But South was 
back in a few minutes with the news, that the 
Herald office was all alight, its doors fast locked, 
and all newsboys and carriers shut out. Said the 
editor: ‘Get the first copy of the Herald that comes 
off the press; buy it, beg it, steal it, anything so 


for your trouble.” Twenty minutes later, South 
returned to the Times printing-room, where the 
whole force of compositors stood ready at their 
cases, with a copy of the Herald containing Burns’s 
narrative of the loss of the Arctic. In a twinkling 
it was cut up into four-line ‘takes’ or lengths, 
and in an hour the whole story was in type. All 
unconscious of the trick they had been served, the 
Herald people took things easy, and kept back 
their city circulation until nine o’clock; while 
the Times was in its subscribers’ hands at seven, 
and on every news-stand in New York an hour 
later, ‘Smart’ work, this !: 

In the days of President Jackson, the city of 
Washington counted among its citizens John J. 
Mumford, ‘an odd combination of a good business 
man, a smart writer, a sound Democrat, and a hard 
drinker,’ who was besides part proprietor of a 
newspaper. He was an enthusiastic supporter of 
Jackson, and had worked hard in his behalf. 
Calling at the White House to pay his respects, 
the President inquired if he could serve him in 
any way ; to which Mumford replied that he would 
very much like to get the Presidential Message 
ahead of the other papers. ‘I will give you a 
copy now,’ said the President. ‘Don’t show it to 
anybody ; don’t say anything about it, on honour ; 
but go straight to New York, have it set up by 
your printers ; and then, as soon as I have sent the 
message to Congress, out with it, and beat every 
eage in the land; only they must never know 

w you have beaten ’em,’ 

As soon as the precious copy was in his posses- 
sion, Mumford took the stage for New York vid 
Baltimore and Philadelphia, and got as far as the 
last-named without having touched a drop of 
liquor. Then he made a night of it, such a night 
that he had not shaken off its effects when he 
stepped, next morning, into a barber’s shop to be 
shaved. While waiting his turn, he must needs 
get talking politics ; and upon some one asking his 
opinion respecting the probable contents of the 
forthcoming Message, Mumford pulled his copy 
out of his pocket and read it to the barber’s 
customers, until that worthy exclaimed: ‘He’s 
making it up as he goes along, Imagine the Presi- 
dent writing such nonsense as that! Mumford’s 
been drinking again.” This brought him to his 
senses; he pocketed the document, got shaved, 
and lost no time in proceeding on his journey, 
reaching New York in due time. All went then 
as he hoped ; and he had the satisfaction of bringing 
out his ‘extra’ with the President’s Message far 
in advance of all his rivals, who wondered how 
the thing had been done, and not content with 
wondering, set inquiries afoot, and so learned all 
about Mumford’s performance in the barber’s shop ; 
and knowing that he had visited Washington, they 
put this and that together, and brought the thing 
suspiciously near home to the President himself ; 
who thereupon vowed that he would never speak 
to Mumford again. He kept his word, 

In the papers, a few years ago, a story went 
round of an original feat by an American reporter 
in the way of ‘interviewing.’ A distinguished 
General had arrived in New York, and as a con- 
sequence, the representatives of the different news- 
papers were competing with each other to obtain 
an audience of the great man. But he was invul- 
nerable. He would speak with none of them. At 
length, after being worried out of all patience by 
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their importunity, he sent notice to the news-offices 
that the first ‘interviewer’ who again appeared in 
his presence should be kicked down-stairs, This 
notice being handed into the staff of one of the 
leading papers, a reporter, noted for his effrontery 
and ‘push,’ thought the matter over. He soon came 
to a decision. Going to a district of the town 
where he knew he could easily pick up a scientific 

ugilist, he engaged one of the most skilful of the 
Paternity to accompany him in the business he had 
in hand, Along with his strong-fisted companion, 
therefore, he went straight to the General’s hotel, 
got access to him, and presented his card, which 
sufficiently indicated to the officer what his visitor 
was ; whereupon he rose, and in great anger pro- 
ceeded to carry out his purpose of kicking the 
unfortunate interviewer down-stairs. This, how- 
ever, was the interviewer's opportunity, Giving 
the preconcerted signal, the pugilist promptly 
stepped from his station outside the door, and in 
another minute had closed with the infuriated 
General. The fight was long and hotly contested. 
The interviewer meanwhile sat quietly on a chair, 

encil in hand, taking notes of the engagement in 
its various stages; and in a few hours thereafter, 
his paper appeared with three columns descriptive 
of the fight, to the amusement of everybody but 
the unfortunate General. 

Enterprise of a more legitimate kind is also 
occasionally evinced in odd ways, When the 
Prince of Wales visited Niagara, the New York 
Herald had pre-engaged all the telegraphic wires, 
so that that paper might have a monopoly of the 
intelligence for that day. But it so happened that 
His Royal Highness was some hours behind time, 
and this threw the Herald staff somewhat out of 
their calculations. Mr House, their chief reporter 
on the spot, wired to the editor: ‘ What is to be 
done to the wires in our hands?’ ‘ Tele- 
graph the Book of Genesis,’ was Mr Bennett’s 
reply. It was done—at a cost of seven hundred 
dollars—and still the Prince was not come. 
‘What now?’ again wired Mr House. ‘ Book of 
Revelation,’ replied Mr Bennett. This was in- 
stantly begun; but happily, in the course of its 
transmission the Prince arrived, and the Herald's 
triumph was secured, 

In Americans at Home, we have a graphic 
account of the ‘fighting editors’ of Richmond— 
men who did their work with a revolver lying on 
the table side by side with the exchanges; but 
whose shots, however, when they did take to 
using their firearm$, seem generally to have been 
more numerous than deadly. It was said in those 
days that it was the custom in the larger establish- 
iments to keep one individual on the editorial staff 
whose duty it was to undertake all the fightin 
which the exigencies of their situation rendere 
necessary. The writer of the above book, when 
he visited the office of the Mobile Tribune, found 
the following notice adhibited to the door of the 
editorial sanctum: ‘Positively no admittance 
until after two o'clock, except to whip the 
Editors.’ 

A certain ‘smartness’ runs through the Ameri- 
can press, which we do not find in the papers of 
this country. When Dickens was lecturing in 
New York in 1868, it was reported in Boston that 
he was not attending church; whereupon one 

per suggested that he might not be interested 
in American politics! The authorship of the 


poem Beautiful Snow has been claimed on the 
em of more than one individual, and is not per- 
aps settled yet. At anyrate it was reported 
recently in a transatlantic journal that ‘a meeting 
has been held in Chicago of the author of Beau- 
tiful Snow. There were seven hundred and fifty 
of him present, and several hundreds more sent 
letters of apology.’ They sometimes also give an 
oddly practical turn to their sentiments. The 
Christian Index, for instance, in noticing the death 
of a clergyman, said: ‘He was a father in the 
church ; he supported our distinctive principles 
warmly ; was a faithful reader of the Sule, and 
for several years paid for three copies in advance.’ 

But if English journals do not attempt to com- 
pete with their American contemporaries in serio- 
comic announcements, they are none the less 
estimable on that account. On the contrary, in 
this country no respectable newspaper would for a 
moment allow a purely personal reflection upon 
any one to appear in its columns. Whatever 
bitterness may occasionally characterise political 
and other discussions, the feeling ends where it 
begins, and no disputant would think of adding 
to the weight of his argument by slandering the 
name of his opponent. It is this elevation of 
feeling which has maintained the purity and influ- 
ence of the English press, and has likewise done 
much to soften the asperitics of debate, even in 
those popular gatherings where personal feeling 
is apt to be evoked. 


A RUN FOR LIFE. 


In my young days, I was an enthusiastic entomo- 
logist, and one summer vacation I was delighted 
to receive an invitation from a bachelor cousin, 
Fred Vernon, to spend a week or two with him 
in a distant county. Fred was agent to Squire 
Althorpe, who owned pretty nearly the whole of 
the parish in which he lived ; and as the Squire 
spent a good part of his time away from home, I 
knew I should be able to roam about the place 
very much as I liked, and should therefore have 
ample opportunities of adding to my collection of 
butterflies and other insects. Fred and I had been 
at school together, and were much more intimate 
than is usually the case with relations; but we 
had somehow lost sight of each other since, and on 
my part I was very glad of an opportunity of 
renewing the old friendship. 

At the time of my visit to Blankshire, the 
Squire was away on the continent; andon the 
morning after my arrival, Fred, having some 
leisure time at his disposal, proposed that we 
should take a ramble round the Park, and finish 
up by visiting the Squire’s kennels. The Park 
was a magnificent place, fully six hundred acres 
in extent, and well wooded. Grand old oaks, 
graceful limes, and handsome chestnuts were 
dotted here and there with picturesque irregula- 
rity ; while on each side of the Hall were clumps 
of the finest elm-trees I had ever seen, on which, 
for ages past, vast numbers of rooks had built 
their nests. A certain portion of the Park itself, 
about a third of the whole extent, was surrounded 
with high iron railings, put down to keep in the 
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deer, of which there were about one hundred. 
Within the Park was a small lake, about twenty 
or thirty acres in extent, teeming with fish, sur- 
rounded on all sides by giant trees, and fringed 
with beds of waving reeds; while farther out into 
the water were patches of lilies, yellow and white, 
whose blossoms floated placidly on the unruffled 
surface, 

On the other side of the Park, stretching far 
away inland, was an extensive heath, gently 
undulating, and covered here and there with 
patches of gorse and rough grass, which afforded 
covert for numerous partridges and hares and 
rabbits, Altogether, the estate was a perfect 
sportsman’s Paradise ; while for the naturalist it 
offered unusual attractions, as being the home of 
many different kinds of plants and flowers, and 
supplying food and shelter to insects of every 
kind, 

As for the dogs I saw at the kennel, I have 
never forgotten them. Each breed had its own 
special department, and an assistant to see after it. 
Much as the spaniels and setters interested me—for 
I was a bit of a sportsman as well as @ naturalist 
—I must confess that a pack of splendid blood- 
hounds struck me most of all. Their wise, solemn- 
looking faces, with their gracefully pendulous ears, 
as fine and as soft as silk, were indeed a study. 
This pack, I was told, was not only celebrated for 
its appearance, but also for its work. They were 
trained to follow a trail, of biped as well as quad- 
ruped, with the most undeviating certainty ; and 
their presence in the Squire’s kennels did more to 
check poaching than an army of gamekeepers. 
While we were admiring the hounds, the kennel- 
man told us several tales in illustration of this 
fact. 

A few mornings after our visit to the kennels, 
Fred told me, as we sat at breakfast, that he had 
some estate business to transact at the town a few 
miles off, which would require him to be from 
home nearly the whole day. I could come with 
him, he said, if I chose ; but once at the town, he 
must leave me to my own devices ; and he opined 
that I should find it rather dull. With thanks for 
his offer, I assured him that I would much prefer 
an entomological expedition by myself on the 
heath to hanging about the town ; but at the same 
time I suggested that, if my services would 
render him any help, I would gladly sacrifice my 
own comfort to his. With a laugh, he said that 
I should only be in the way if I came with him ; 
and we settled the matter there and then. 

After breakfast, Fred’s horse was brought round 
to the door; and with parting injunctions to me 
to go where I liked, he rode off. 

Shortly after his departure, armed with my 
butterfly-net, and with a goodly store of collecting- 
boxes for the reception of my spoils, I too started 
for a long solitary ramble across the heath. I had 
been gone, I suppose, rather more than a couple 
of hours, and had been wandering about here and 
there in an apparently aimless fashion in pursuit 


of specimens, visiting two or three old pits, and 
the various hollows in the heath as I came to 
them, when, on mounting some rising ground, the 
deep notes of a bloodhound were borne faintly to 
me by the gentle breeze that was blowing from the 
direction of the kennels, As I listened, the sound 
appeared to grow a trifle more distinct, and then 
entirely died away. Thinking that the pack was 
out after an escaped deer, I did not pay much 
attention to what I heard, but proceeded on my 
way to the next bit of high ground, which from its 
elevation would give me an opportunity of observ- 
ing in the distance the movements of the dogs, A 
brisk walk sufficed to bring me to the top of this 
spot, and here the deep mellow voices of the 
hounds were heard more distinctly, and, as it 
seemed to me, sounded much nearer than on the 
previous occasion, They are coming this way, I 
thought to myself; and straining my eyes in the 
direction from which the sounds came, I tried to 
distinguish the pack. This was no easy matter, 
for the hounds were of a colour not readily visible 
in the distance and on the burnt grass of the heath, 
However, I at last succeeded in making them out, 
and perceived that they were alone. This surprised 
me, for Fred had mentioned that the kennelman 
always accompanied them when they were out for 
exercise, or when they were being used to drive 
back any deer that had succeeded in getting over 
the high railings that surrounded this part of the 
Park. 

As I watched them, they appeared to be slowly 
approaching in my direction, and to my astonish- 
ment, they seemed, as nearly as I could tell, to be 
taking exactly the same course, which was a very 
erratic one, as I had done. Spellbound, I watched 
them disappear in one of the pits I had visited ; 
and as they vanished from my sight, the music of 
their voices ceased, the sound-waves being inter- 
cepted by the intervening ground. In a very short 
time they emerged from the pit, scrambling up the 
side just where I had come, and then hunting on 
in a compact body, led by one hound, which being 
slightly larger than the others, was on that account 
more conspicuous, Slowly they made for the next 
pit, giving tongue as they came on. Suddenly the 
thought flashed across my mind—‘ They have 
broken loose, and are hunting me.’ 

What was to be done? Here was I, a stranger 
to the hounds, alone and unarmed in the middle 
of a vast heath. No house or shelter of any kind 
was near. For a moment I was paralysed ; but 
collecting my thoughts, I began to turn about for 
some way of escape. That the hounds, if once 
they came up with me, would attack me, I well 
knew; and all thoughts of attempting to resist 
them were out of the question, Hastily throwing 
off the satchel which, full of boxes and cases, was 
slung across my shoulders, I buttoned up my coat 
and started off at a steady trot. My net, which 
was a strong serviceable one, I kept in my hand, 
thinking it might be of use. 

Scanning the very limited horizon eagerly to 
catch sight of any shelter that might be visible, I 
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saw nothing that could help me. It was clear 
that my best chance of safety lay in my being able 
to foil the hounds by making them lose the trail. 
The tales I had read in my boyhood of the hair- 
breadth escapes of runaway slaves in Cuba flashed 
across my mind, and I suddenly recollected that in 
these stories water almost always played a pro- 
minent part, To cast my eyes round in search of 
a stream was the work of a moment; but, as may 
be imagined, on the high ground where I was, no 
stream was possible, No time was to be lost, for 
already the notes of my pursuers sounded clearer 
and clearer, showing that they were gaining on 
me. I dare not run at too great a speed, for 
I knew I should soon become exhausted. The 
undulating nature of the ground made it vety hard 
work for me; but for all that, it was not an un- 
mixed evil, as it prevented the hounds, which now 
gained steadily on me, from quitting the trail to 
run by sight, On descending a slope, I was de- 
lighted to behold a long and somewhat winding 
pool of water, Here, thought I, is my chance ; 
and I immediately made for it, The run was 
beginning to tell upon me, and I knew well 
that the reduction in my speed, rendered neces- 
sary by my having to wade almost knee-dee 
in water, would enable me to recover my breat 
somewhat. Fortunately, the water was not very 
deep—little more than a foot—and after the 
first few steps, the bottom was fairly firm and 
hard, My progress now was not only slow, but 
very fatiguing ; and nearer and nearer came the 
hounds. After wading about a hundred yards, 
a stronger gust of wind than usual wafted the 
deep tones of my pursuers even more clearly 
to my ears ; and the fear that my ruse might not be 
successful, compelled me to quit the water once 
more, and toil wearily up the sloping side of the 
miniature glen in which the pool was situated. 
Once on the summit of the slope, I paused, and 
looked behind, to catch, if possible, a hurried 
glimpse of my pursuers. To my horror, I saw 
them stream over the side of the hill, and make 
straight for the spot where I entered the water. 
Here, as I had hoped, the hounds were puzzled, 
but only for a little. 

I was rapidly becoming exhausted with my long 
run, and more than once I was tempted to stop and 
collect a oy 4 of stones and try to a the hounds 
at bay until help should arrive. Reflecting, how- 
ever, that it might be an hour or two before the 
kennelman discovered the whereabouts of his lost 
pack, I gave up the idea for the present, and 
moved on with all the speed I could muster. 
Since losing my trail, the hounds had been silent, 
and I began to flatter myself that they had lost 
the track, when suddenly the recommencement 
of their cries told me that they had hit off the 
scent again, 

On, on I tottered, my head reeling, and my eyes 
swimming with the unwonted exertion. Thoughts 
of the home I might never see again floated across 
my brain, and renewed my failing strength, My 
pursuers were gaining fast now, and already no 
more than a couple of hundred yards intervened 
between us. Presently, a sudden increase in the 
music behind—which just then was anything but 
music to me—caused me to look round, when I 
saw that the hounds had viewed their quarry, and 
with heads in the air, were racing on at well nigh 
double their former speed. Increasing my pace 


without even looking where I ran, I caught m 
foot in a tuft of grass, and nearly fell, turning 
round in my efforts to save myself, 

It was a fortunate trip for me; for at a short 
distance off, on my right, I saw a stunted oak, 
nearly dead, it is true, but high enough from the 
ground to afford mea safe resting-place, if only I 
could climb up into the branches before the dogs 
reached me. If I had not tripped, I should have 

assed this tree without seeing it until it was too 
ate to be of service to me, for it was hidden by 
some higher ground from my view until I reached 
the spot where I nearly fell, and then I was past 


it, 

With the little strength I had left I dashed for 
the tree ; but, to my dismay, I saw that the lower 
branches were beyond my reach. No time was to 
be lost, for already the hounds were close at hand, 
Suddenly, I remembered that I had my butterfly- 
net, which, providentially, was strong and service- 
able, in my hand ; and on reaching the foot of the 
tree, I hooked the ring of the net over the broken 
stump of a bough, and by dint of almost super- 
human exertion, I managed, I hardly know how, 
to scale the rough bark and drag myself into the 

olled head of the tree. I was only just in time, 
or, as I reached this place of safety, the hounds 
were round the foot of the tree, baying furiously, 

Feeling a deadly faintness creeping over me, I 
had enough presence of mind left to undo the 
stout leathern belt I wore round my waist, and 
fasten myself by it to one of the branches, Then 
the baying of the hounds, the rustling of the 
leaves, and, as I fancied, the blowing of a horn, 
were mingled together in a confused murmur, 
and I swooned. 

When I recovered consciousness, I was stretched 
on the ground, my head supported on the knees 
of the old kennelman ; while one of his assistants 
was attempting to pour a little brandy through 
my clenched teeth, My old pursuers were lying 
on the ground close by, watching the proceedings 
with solemn indifference ; and a couple of horses 
were cropping the grass a few paces away. I was 
soon sufficiently restored to mount one of the 
horses; and as we walked slowly home, the old 
man told me how it happened that the hounds 
had broken loose, He had taken them out for a 
run on the heath as usual, he said, when suddenl 
they appeared to hit off a trail of some ind, 
Thinking, as I did when I first heard them, that 
one of the deer had escaped from the Park, he 
encouraged them to follow up the scent; and as 
he was riding over some rough ground, his horse 

ut its foot in a rabbit’s burrow and fell, throwin 
fim heavily. The old man was somewhat stunn 
by the fall; and when he came to himself, he found 
that the hounds were away, and the horse had 
evidently gone back to the stables, Thither he 
also hastened, and found his horse; and takin 
one of his ‘helps’ with him, he set off in searc 
of the hounds, Meanwhile, these had followed up 
the trail by themselves, with the results men- 
tioned above. The two men rode after them as 
well as they could, having only the sound, and 
that at times very faint, to guide them. The 
nature of the ground over which they were riding 
obliged them to proceed slowly ; and it was some 
time, probably, after I had fainted that, instead of 
the deer they expected to find, they had come 
upon me hanging by my belt in the tree. 
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‘Would the hounds have killed me if I had 
not been able to find shelter?’ I presently 
asked. 

‘Yes; most certainly they would,’ was the 
old man’s reply, ‘if they had been left to them- 
selves.’ 

What a narrow escape I felt I had had! But 
for the refuge of that solitary tree, my life would 
most certainly have been sacrificed. When at 
length I reached my cousin’s house, the reaction 
consequent upon the intense excitement of the 
past few hours had begun, and I had to betake 
myself to bed, where a raging fever detained me 
for a few weeks. During all that period my 
thoughts were occupied with the fearful experi- 
ences of that day on the moor; and even now, 
though restored to my former health and vigour, 
it is not without a shudder that I am able to think 
of that Run for my Life. 


EFFECTS OF FROSTS AND THAWS UPON PLANTS. 


Some observations were made at Giessen last 
winter by Herr Hoffmann which throw light on 
the way in which plants are injured in time of 
hard frost. It is well known that plants and trees 
situated in the bottom of a valley suffer much 
more from cold and frost than those in a higher 
situation. This is due to the fact that the valley, 
if surrounded by hills and high grounds, not only 
retains its own cold of radiation, but also serves as 
a reservoir for the cold heavy air which pours 
down into it from the neighbouring heights. It is 
thus that the higher grounds in Switzerland are 
warmer than the valleys or gorges, as in these the 
cold collects as in so many basins. It is also 
found in this country that plants and shrubs which 
survive the severity of winter on ground raised 
above the level of the valley, perish where grown 
in the valley itself. The great advantage of a 
hilly position is thus eee and has been 
amply proved by Herr Hoffmann’s observations at 
Giessen. Here he found that the plants so situated 
took little or no harm from the intense cold; 
while quite near, in the valley, there was extensive 
injury. The injury, too, decreased in proportion 
to elevation above the valley. Astothe immediate 
effect of temperature upon plants, the author is of 
opinion that it is not a particular degree of cold 
that kills a plant, but the amount of quick thaw- 
ing. This was illustrated in one case by the 
curious fact that one and the same bush—a species 
of box—was killed in its foliage on the south side, 
while on the north the foliage remained green. The 
sudden change of temperature produced by quick 
thawing, was considered to be some degrees less for 
the plants in a high situation and for the shady 
sides of the half-killed shrubs. The higher situa- 
tions are in this respect also favourable to plant- 
life ; because, while the frost is not so severe as in 
the valley, the effect of thawing winds is found to 
be the same for both, The plants on the higher 
grounds are therefore subjected to less strain by 
sudden variations from a low to a high tempera- 
ture, and the reverse, than their congeners in the 
valleys. 

These facts are of importance in determining 
questions as to the sites of country-houses and 
gardens, and the more or less hardy character of 
the plants and shrubs most likely in the particular 
situation to survive the frosts of winter. 


MICHAEL SMITH’S LETTER. 


[After the Seaham Colliery explosion, in September 
1880, the following letter was found in the pit, scratchcd 
on a tin water-bottle: ‘Dear Manrcaret — There 
were forty of us altogether ‘at seven A.M. Some were 
singing hymns; but my thoughts were on my little 
Michael. I thought that him and I would meet in 
heaven at the same time. Oh! dear wife, God save you 
and the children, and pray for myself. Dear wife, fare- 
well! My last thoughts are about you and the children, 
Be sure and learn the children to pray for me. Oh, what 
a terrible position we are in!’—Little Michael died 
almost at the same moment this missive was being 
scratched.] 


In deepest darkness of the deadly mine 
Many were lying dead, and others knew 
They never more should feel the warm sunshine, 
Or breathe the sweet air under skies of blue. 
Sudden the death-blast came with fearful sound, 
And shut them in, there, in that living tomb, 
In those dim passages far underground— 
Some slain at once, and some to wait their doom. 
How did they meet it? They were noble men ! 
No frantic madness seized them in its grasp, 
Though the choke-damp was drawing them even then 
Within the circle of its fatal clasp, 
They were but pitmen, lowly in their birth, 
Stained with their toil, yet-full of inward light ; 
Though fate was frowning, still they felt Hs worth 
Whose presence cheered them in their depth of night. 
Oh! hard it was, thus far from wife and child, 
To part from life, and meet relentless Death ; 
But this dread thought their faith ne’er once beguiled, 
Nor woke one murmur on their fleeting breath. 
They grasped each other’s hands, spoke words of cheer, 
With tenderest blessing and with faltering tongue : 
And who dare call that an unmanly tear, 
Which thoughts of others from its sources wrung ? 


Then all at once uprose the sacred hymn, 
Deep-chanted, ‘ Jesu, lover of my soul !’ 
Oh, with what depth of hope they turned to Him, 
Whilst through that darkest gloom their voices roll ! 
What burst of light is this, what gleam divine, 
That breaks the gloom, and bids the darkness fly ? 
Blest inward light ! that in each soul doth shine, 
And bids them humbly live or calmly die ! 
And die they must !—for so ’tis now ordained : 
The anguished throbbings of their pulses cease : 
And one by one, heart-sore, and travel-stained, 
They pass the port of Death, to where is Peace, 


But one was there whom ties of kin held strong— 
Who left faint message in that darksome hour : 
We cannot think that Michael Smith was wrong— 
Parental love is full of wondrous power. 
Whilst others sang, his thoughts would homeward turn: 
*My thoughts were on my little Michael,’ wrote 
This son of toil. Yes; earth-born love may burn, 
And when thus pure, with heavenly love may float, 
Upon the wings of Prayer, up to the Throne: 
All self was gone; it was but purest love. 
The soul of his sick child went not alone ; 
Both left the earth, and soared to realms above. 
He wrote: ‘I thought that he and I would meet 
At the same time in heaven.’ The self-same hour 
Father and child in heaven each other greet. 
Celestial love and earthly do him dower 
With blessings : he both child and Father found ; 
The one from earth held his parental heart : 
The Father, He who fills vast space around, 
Received them both, no more again to part. 8 J. 
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